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REPORT ON THE COAL TRADE. | sures, the same acre of land may furnish employment 
; 197 | for both the agriculturist and the miner. While the 
(Continued from page 197.) | farmer is occupied upon the surface, at the handles of 
The third, or WYOMING and LACKAWANNA | the plough, in preparing the rich soil for its seed, or the 
Coal field, field, waving with rich luxuriance, bends before the 
: sickle, the miner, like the antipodes of another region, 
Is situate wholly in Luzerne county, and constitutes | may be actively engaged in the interior, beneath his 
about one-fifth of its territory. Occupying a central | feet, in mining and bringing forth the long-hidden trea- 
position in the county, it bears nearly an east and west | sures of the earth. The cifferent branches of industry, 


course, and terminates near the line of Wayne county | therefore, may here not only be placed side by side, 
on the east, and Columbia county on the west. Like | but literally one on top of the other. 


the first and second coal fields, it is confined between{ The existence of coal in this region was known at a 


two parallel mountains, or rather enclosed by a conti- | yery early day, and long before it was discovered in 
nuous mountain, extending entirely around the coal | cither of the other fields, It was used before the pe- 
deposit. It is about sixty-five miles in length, | riod of the revolution, and its present and prospective 
averaging about five miles in width. Being the widest | yalue may have tended to stimulate the long and direful 
at the centre, and growing narrower as the barrier or | conflicts, for the jurisdiction of the soil, in which the 
boundary contracts towards either end, it assumes, like | valley was strewed with the bones of its patriotic de- 
the other fields, the shape ofa longitudinal trough, or | fenders. In the years 1775 and 1776, several boat loads 


canoe. Its boundary is progressively termed the Moo- | of coal were taken down the Susquehanna, and hauled 
sick, Lackawanna, Dial, Wilkesbarre, Nanticoke, | to the United States’ armory at Carlisle, for the manu- 


Shickshinny, and Capouse mountains. The coal beds of | facture of arms. ‘This coal was taken from a be" be- 


this region vary from one foot to thirty feet in thickness, | longing to the late Judge Hollenback, one mile above 
and are generally more accessible than those of the | Wilkesbarre, near the mouth of his mill creek. The 
other fields, being exposed in innumerable places, by | same bed has recently been opened, at the place point- 
deep ravines, abrupt precipices, and small streams, | ed out by the Judge in his life time,and upon removing 
and in some places form the bottom of the river Sus- | the earth, the marks of the tools were plainly percepti- 
quehanna and the Lackawanna,—The Pennsylvania | ble in the coal seam. In 1768, it was first used by 
canal passes through them at several points, and at | Obadiah Gore, a blacksmith, who came into the Wyo- 
others the coal may be precipitated from the mines by | ming valley, as a Connecticut settler; and having suc- 
means only of a chute or slide of boards, directly into | ceeded in using it in his shop, it soon became the only 
the canal boats. , | fuel used by the blacksmiths in the valley. It was first 

This. coal formation is well defined, and its geological | used ina grate by Judge Fell, of Wilkesbarre, in 1808, 
character more extensively and advantageously known | who, to use his own language, ‘‘ conceived the idea, 
than that of either of the other regions, having recently | that ifa body of this coal were ignited and confined to- 
been explored by Professor Silliman, a gentleman of | gether, it would burn as fuel; and to try the experi- 
eminent science and intelligence.* The strata would | ment, he had a grate constructed for the purpose, 
appear to run transversely across the valley, forming | eight inches in depth and twenty-two inches long, and 


a series of eliptical curves, and dipping from either | the coal, after being ignited in it, burned beyond the 
side of the boundary in the direction of the waters. | most sanguine expectation. ” 


The coal is heavier and harder than that of the other! The Lackawanna river, taking its rise in the higher 
two deposits. Arks, laden with this coal, have been | lands of Susquehanna and Wayne counties, breaks into 
known to sink in the Susquehanna, and after remaining | the third coal field at the north-east end, and passing 
under water until the freshet had subsided, it has been | through the heart of the basin, unites with the Susque- 
taken out without sustaining any loss from decomposi- | hanna at Pittston; or, rather, the Susquehanna unites 
tion, It is generally thought to be not quite so free | with it—for it would appear more probable, that at a 
of ignition, but when ignited, the heat is intense and | time long gone by, the Susquehanna has forced itself 
its endurance greater. ; | through the northern boundary, now termed the Dial 

To the eye of the passing or superficial observer, | mountain, above Pittston, and taken the course of the 
there would appear to be little if any variance in the | Lackawanna, emptying at the same time the contents 
general appearance and characteristic features of these | of some vast lake above, into the Lackawanna and 
three coal fields,excepting only in one particular—and | Wyoming valleys; thus covering the whole coal forma- 
that difference is a striking and interesting one : The | tion with its present rich alluvial deposit. This hy- 
first and second fields present a thin, barren, sterile pothesis is strengthened by the facts, that the alluvial 
soil, peculiar to our mountain lands—small portions of | soil is found to extend up the valley of the Lackawanna 
it only being susceptible of cultivation—although it is | nearly as far as Carbondale, and, it is believed, upon 
said to be generally nutritious and producing fine gar- {the same elevation with the mountain barrier below 
dens. The third field presents a rich, deep loam, em- | Shickshinny creek, where the Susquehanna, pursuing 
bracing the beautiful and fertile valley of Wyoming, |the course of the Lackawanna, breaks through the 
and one of the most productive and excellent agricul- | southern boundary ; and which, it is supposed, may 
tural districts in Pennsylvania. Alike rich in its agti- | have dammed back or retained, for a time, the con- 
cultural productions as abundant in its mineral trea- | tents of the lake. The soil toward the lower end, as at 
Shawny flats, &c. is finer, or of a more loamy and 
sandy nature; while farther up, as between Kingston 











* See Reg. Vol. VI. p. 70. 112. 273, 
Vor. XIII. 27 
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and Dial mountain, where the Susquehanna enters the | edd the distance from Carbondale to New York, 217 
coal field, and where the less buoyant particles of the | miles, we have a total distance of 747 miles from the 
sediment may be supposed to have first settled, the de- | mines to the place of consumption. This fact demon- 
posit is more gravelly and stony, Advancing up the | strates as well the utility of canal transportation, as the 
Lackawanna, the soil gradually becomes thinner until | value of this mineral, 
we reach Carbondale, where there is not the slightest; The North branch canal is rather a national than a 
appearance of alluvial soil, and where the natural face |, state work, and one to which the funds of the national 
of the country assumes a character similar in all respects | government might with great propriety be applied. 
to that of the first and second coal fields. Che great importance to the nation of an internal wa- 
The river Susquehanna breaks through the northern | ter communication from the lakes to the Atlantic need 
boundary of this field at Pittston, about ten miles above | not be told; and if the enterprising citizens of Pern- 
Wilkesbarre, and pursuing its way through the middle ' sylvania and New York, who are now agitating the 
of Wyoming valley, it passes lengthwise through the question of improving the Susquehanna for sloop navi- 
centre of the coal range, until it reaches the mouth of gation would view the subject in this light, and bring 
Tilberry creek, or the Nanticoke falls,a distance of it fairly before Congress, the strongest hopes might be 
about nineteen miles. It here passes out of the field to | entertained that the national government, with her 
the north, and breaking through, or rather severing | overflowing treasury, would be induced to take up the 
lengthwise the northern boundary for the distance of | work where Pennsylvania, in consequence of the pre- 
several miles, to the mouth of Shickshinny creek, it | sent pecuniary embarrassments seems disposed for a 








there again turns to the south, again enters the coal | time to leave it. 


field, and running across it, passes through the south- | 
ern boundary, leaving undisturbed the western end of 

the coal deposit. Several successive beds of coal 

have been opened in the mountain at this point, by Na- 

than Beach, Esq. the strata appearing regular and un- 

interrupted. ‘Ihe third field here terminates, falling | 
off into a red shale basin at the Knob mountain, near | 
Fishing creek, in Columbia county, and not, as has 

generally been supposed, at the falls of Nanticoke. 


The facilities for conveying coal to 
our eastern markets are sufficient for the present de- 
mand, ‘This communication completed, and the Le- 
high navigation owned by the state, our chain of im- 
provements in the north would soon be complete; and 
who cannot, knowing the vast resources of the coun- 
try, predict the new tide of prosperity which in that 
event would flow over that section of our Common- 
wealth. 


A rail road from the Lackawanna, by Starucca 


The coal of this region has therefore been used from | creek, to Harmony, in Susquehanna county, designed 


the year 1768 to the present time, by the people re- | to connect with the Utica and Binghamton or Che- 
siding immediately on the Susquehanna, its consump-| nango canal, is projected, and it is believed will be con- 
tion gradually increasing with the growth of the coun- | structed. This will afford a direct and advantageous 
try. It has hitherto been brought down in arks, con- | out-let to the north for the coal of the Lackawanna. 
taining each about sixty tons, and sold at different towns During the past season two thousand five hundred 


on the river; but the business was always considered a | tons of coal were conveyed by this route in sleds, and 
hazardous one, owing to the difficulties in navigating | sold at various places in the interior of New York, for 
the river; and consequently the demand for coal re- | 


mained limited, and its introduction partial. The 
Pennsylvania canal, designed in part as an out-let for 
the coal of Wyoming, was commenced, and is now | 
nearly completed to the mouth of the Lackawanna, 
passing a distance of about twenty-five miles through | 
this coal range. If intended to rest at this point, it 
were unwise to incur so useless an expense, particu- 








about sixteen dollars per ton, It is estimated that there 
exists now in the western part of New York a market 
for at least one hundred thousand tons of coal yearly. 
If this demand could be supplied,there would in a very 


few years be a market for double and treble that quan- 


tity. 
It only remains for the committee to notice, in con- 
nectjon with the third coal field, one of the most im- 


larly so long as there was no suitable outlet to the | portant improvements, considered in reference alone 
Chesapeake, and when it was known too that the coal | to the coal interests, in the union. In 1822, Maurice 


of Lykens’ valley, Mahanoy and Shamokin, would! and John Wurts, conceiving the bold and expanded 





abundantly supply the home market of the Susque- | 
hanna. But, it was at designed as a measure of | 
great state as well as national policy—one that as early | 
as 1808, had engaged the attention of the statesmen of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, as the best and 
only practicable route for the opening of a continuous 
water communication from the Atlantic to the great 
northern lakes; and the only error now to be wept over | 
is, that the State did not commence the canal at the 
mouth of the Lackawanna, and prosecute it up the ri- 
ver to the New York line. It would there, at the dis- 
tance of eighty-three miles, have intersected the im- 
provements of that State, and afforded an avenue for 
our coal to a most extensive and rapidly increasing 
market. This work ought not for a dav to be delayed, 
but prosecuted to final completion. ‘There is nothing 
wanted to create a vast and permanent demand for this 
fuel throughout the whole western territory of New 
York and of the lakes, but facilities for furnishing a 
supply. Coal, during the past and present seasons, 
has been hauled in sleds and wagons from this district, 
a distance of eighty miles and upwards into the State of 
New York, and sold in some instances for fwenty dol- 
lars a ton. The iron works of a Mr, Pilliams, of 
Jamestown, at the south-east end of Chatauque lake, is 
now supplied with Lackawanna and Mauch Chunk 
coal, which is transported from the city of New York 
to Albany, 160 miles.--from Albany to Buffalo, 300 


miles, and thence hauled in wagons to Jamestown, 70 | 


miles, and within seven miles of our State line. [f we 








project of constructing a rail road and canal from the 
coal beds on the Lackawanna, near the eastern termi- 
nation of the field, to the North river in the state of 
New York, obtained in 1823 and 1825, acts of incorpo- 
ration, and succeeded in forming the Delaware and 
Hudson canal company, who undertook and completed 
this Herculean enterprise. The country was then a 
dense and apparently impenetrable wilderness. The 
footstep of man had scarcely marked the spot where is 
now erected the flourishing and beautiful village of 
Carbondale, containing a population of twenty-five 
hundred souls, ‘The Moosick mountain, towering eight 
hundred and fifty-five feet above the level of the Lack- 
awanna, which to ordinary minds would have presented 
an insurmountable barrier, and bid defiance to indivi- 
dual enterprise, dwindled in the eye of science to a 
mole hill, and presented no impediment in the way of 
a powerful and adventurous company. They have con- 
structed a rail road from the Lackawanna to the Lacka- 
waxen, a distance of sixteen miles, overcoming the 
mountains by means of eight inclined planes—“‘five of 
them ascending planes, worked by stationary steam 
engines, and three of them descending planes, acting 
by gravity.” From the termination of the rail road at 
Honesdale, in Wayne county, (another town which has 
sprung up solely under the auspices of the Company, 
and now containing fifteen hundred persons) a canal is 
continued down the Lackawaxen to the Delaware, and 
from thence through the state of New York, to Ron- 
dout, on the North river, ninety-four miles above the 
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city of New York, a distance of one hundred and seven | 


miles. Whole length of canal and rail road, ene hun- 
dred and twenty-three miles. This work was completed 
in 1829, at an expense of two millions three hundred 
and five thousand five hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and fifty-three cents, and in the various results pro- 
duced, furnishes one evidence of benefits conferred by 
an incorporated company, which would otherwise ‘ne- 
ver had existence; and exempts this company from the 
general objections resting aguinst corporate bodies, 
having mining and trading privileges. Without an act 
of incorporation, and the inducements of mining privi- 
leges, this country, now filled with an active and enter- 
prising population, and furnishing one of the best mar- 
kets in Pennsylvania, would have remained for many 
years perhaps a barren waste, and possibly it would not 
be going too far to say that the coal of Lackawanna 
would never have found a market by this route, or in 
this direction. Like the Lehigh company, they have 
diregarded the great mountain barriers, dividing the 
waters of the Susquehanna and the Delaware, aid con- 
ducted the coal of the third field from its natural, but 
more circuitous channel, directly to the city of New 
York, and the other increasing markets of the east and 
the north. In 1833 this company sent to market, one 
hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred and seven- 
ty-seven tons of coal, and made a dividend of seven per 
cent upon their capital, 


This work affords also a new out-let for the vast 
lumber trade of the northern counties. During the last 
year, about five millions of feet of lumber were convey- 
ed upon the rail road from Carbondale to the Lacka- 
waxen and the Delaware, where it is rafted down the 
river. But the committee are prevented from per- 
forming the pleasing task of dwelling longer upon this 
noble work, and its general beneficial effects upon the 
prosperity of the country in which it is located, by the 
very interesting letter of John Wurts, esquire, presi- 
dent of the company, inserted in the appendix, No, 22, 
and to which the Senate is respectfully referred. 

It is impossible now to form an estimate of the small 
quantities of coal that have been conveyed in arks 
down the North Branch of the Susquehanna. Recently, 
and since the completion of the Pennsylvania canal, 
preparations have been made for carrying on the busi- 
ness more extensively. ‘he Baltimore company have 
purchased several of the most valuable beds in the vi- 
cinity of Wilkesbarre, and contemplate the construc- 
tion of rail roads from the mines to the canal. The 
Plymouth mines are extensively opened, about ten 
thousand tons having been sent from them to market 
during the last year. 


The whole amount of coal mined in this part of the 
third coal field and sent to market by the river and ca- 
nal, and used fur home consumption has been esti- 
mated at 30,000 tons. 

By Delaware and Hudson company, 111,777 

Home consumption, used in steam en- 

gines,and sold in intermediate places, 20,000 


Total in third field, 161,777 tons. 








The three anthracite coal deposits of Pennsylvania 
are about sixty-five miles in length, and five miles in 
| width, embracing an area of three hundred and twenty- 
| five square miles, or two hundred and eight thousand 
_acres each, making an aggregate of nine hundred and 
| seventy-five square miles, or six hundred and twenty- 
four thousand acres. Some of the lands in the first dis- 
| trict are worth three and four hundred dollars an acre— 
| others are of less value, and some parts worth little or 
|nothing. The lands in the third field, being generally 
valuable as well for mining as agricultural purposes, 
may be valued at an average rate of thirty dollars per 
acre; and taking the whole three districts together, it is 
believed twenty dollars per acre is not too high a valua- 
tion. At this rate, our anthracite coal fields are worth 
| twelve millions, four hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
, lars. 


Estimate of the value of improvements, and property 
connected with and consequent upon the anthracite 


coal trade of Pennsylvania in the three great coal 
fields: 


Rail roads and canals made by com- 
panies and individuals, including 
also parts of the state canals, four 
hundred and eighty-nine miles. 

Collicries, boats, cars, &c. &c. 

Capital invested in coal lands, 

Mining capital, 

Value of towns in the coal field, 


$9,750,937 42 
1,270,280 00 
4,900,000 00 

480.000 00 
3,375 000 00 
$19,776,217 42 


Total, 








To the above may be added the value of store houses, 
wharves, landings, &c. &c. in Philadelphia, and New 
York, and other places; and also the value of vessels. 
and capital employed in shipping coal, The additional 
value of coal, after leaving our ports, is to be offset 
against the interest of this sum. 


Whole quantity of anthracite coal mined and sent to 
| market in Pennsylvania, during the year 1833. 


_ From the first coal field 429,933 tons, 
ss second do, 500 * 
| «© third do. 161,777 « 


nn 


| 592,210 tons. 








| In forming an estimate to ascertain whether the pro- 
| fits on this quantity of coal will pay the interest of the 
| sum invested in the business, the cost of coal lands now 
| occupied, and rail ways and canals constructed should 
alone enter into the calculation. Large bodies of coal 
lands, particularly in the second field have been pur- 
chased, and large sums of money invested, not with the 
view of immediate, but future profit. That portion of 
the state improvements, included in the above state- 
ment should also be omitted, as they depend alike upon 
other sources for tonnage. The coal above stated has 


The following estimate of the value of property em. drawn from the community the average sum of five dol- 


ployed in the coal trade and towns consequent upon it, 


is believed to be not materialiy erroneous: 


| lars per ton, or a total of two millions, nine hundred and 
| sixty-one thousand and fifty dollars. The actual expense 


Colliery establishments, utensils, horses, &c. $90,000 | oF eating sed ee five bundred and ninety-two 


Canal boats and rail road cars, 
Carbondale, 


Honesdale, 125,000 
240,000 


ee 


$862, 500 | not acharge, but constitute receipts upon the capital 


Capital invested in coal lands, &c. 


Total, 


157.500 | thousand, two hun 
9 50,000 | timated at four dollars per ton, amounting to two mil- 


red and ten tons of coal may be es- 


lions, three hundred and sixty-eight thousand, eight 
hundred and forty dollars. This expenditure, however, 


includes the tolls upon the improvements, which are 





\invested. It is, therefore, proper, as interest is calcu- 
lated upon the sum invested in the canals and rail roads, 


To the above may be added the value of vessels em- | to omit the item of tolls, which would allow on each ton 


ployed in the shipping of coal, nine hundred of which 


were loaded at Rondout, during the last year. 


of coal about two dollars over and above the expense 
of mining and transportation, thus: 
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__ Cost, Interest at 6 per cent. | extended boundary. It has evidently been drained by 

Canals and rail | the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Susquehanna and 
roads, _ $5,781,394 22 $546,893 65 — the Hudson; and itis a curious and interesting fact that 
Coal lands in | near the northern termination of this coal field, in Potter 
use, 1,740,000 00 106,400 00 | county, the head waters of the Allegheny, the Susque- 














hanna, and the Genessee rivers, flowing into the gulf 





Total, $7,521,394 22 $453,293 65 of Mexico, the Chesapeake and the St Lawrence, take 
Le ——-—— _ their rise in an area or space of about five miles. 
Profits on 592, 210 tons of coal at $2 With the exception of the Susquehanna and its tribu- 


per ton, $1,184,420 00 | taries, and Will’s creek emptying into the Potomac, all 
——-———_ the streams rising in the coal field, west of the mountain, 

Excess of profits beyond the interest, $731,126 35 | flow into the lakes, or into the Ohio river, and conse- 
paghs: —_—_—_—_ | quently the ground falls off or recedes in the same di- 
Again, it we take the whole sum of nineteen millions, | rection and becomes too low, as it is generally suppo- 
seven hundred and fifty thousand, nine hundred and | sed, to contain the coal measures. Its northern termi- 
twenty-seven dollars, including the cost of portions of | nation or boundary, may be traced from the head waters 
the state improvements, and the value of the towns, the | of lowanda creek, in Bradford county, thence across 
interest at six per cent will amount to the sum of the high lands or dividing waters of Tioga, Potter, 
$1,186,573 02 | M’Kean, Warren, Venango, &c. to the Ohio state line. 

Deduct profits on 592,210 tons of coal 1,184,420 00 The Tioga river and its tributaries penetrate the coal 
| field in the vicinity of Blossburg and Wellsborough, in 








Deficiency to pay the interest on the | Tioga county. A recent and interesting mineralogical 
whole sum invested only $2,153 02 | report upon this region has been made by A. C. Taylor, 
_ a practical engineer and geologist, for the Blossburg 

THE BITUMINOUS COAL FIELD OF PENNSYL- | 'a!l road company, in which it is satisfactorily shown 
VANIA. | that the coal runs out as the streams decline to the 


, | north. ‘* There would need (says the report) a total 

Nature, in the disposition of her bounties, seems to | height of mountain of five thousand, one hundred and 
have bestowed upon Pennsylvania more than a due | twenty-five feet at the state line, between New York 
proportion of the treasures of the mineral kingdom. | and Pennsylvania to contain the coal measures; where- 
Great and valuable as are her anthracite deposits, and | as, the hills there, are probably below six hundred feet 
rich and abundant as are her mines of iron ore and other | altitude. This calculation is entered into with a view of 
minerals, her bituminous coal region is still more exten- | showing the futility of the expectation, not uncommon- 
sive and inexhaustible. | ly expressed, of tracing these coal beds in a northerly 

‘the great secondary deposit, extending as it is gener- | direction beyond the limits at which they are at present 

ally belteved from the Hudson to the Mississippi, and to | discoverable.” 

the Rocky mountains, is in Pennsylvania limited by the | _ This field, being bounded on the south by the Alle- 

Allegheny mountain, which appears to form the barrier | gheny mountain, extending into the state of Virginia, 

or dividing line between the anthracite and bituminous | and westward, coal may be said to be present, to a 
coal beds, or between the transition and secondary for- | greater or less extent in all the western counties, with 

mations. The union or junction of these formations | the exception of the county of Erie, in which it has not 

is plainly and distinctively marked in the ends of the | yet been discovered. The counties of Bradford, Lycom- 
moun'ain where the west branch of the Susquehanna | ing, Tioga, Potter, M’Kean, Warren, Crawford, Bedford, 
breaks through it, above Bald Eagle, the latter resting | Huntingdon, and Centre, lie partly in, and partly out of 
against the former, and forming the basin in which the | the coal field. The counties of Allegheny, Armstrong, 
bituminous coal, in regular and successive strata is de- | Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clearfield, Fayette, Greene, 
posited. This coal field is, therefore, confined to the | Indiana, Jefferson, Mercer, Somerset, Venango, Wash- 
west side of the Allegheny, and is supposed to extend | ington, and Westmoreland are wholly within its range, 

to the centre of the mountain. In the south-east corner | and embrace together an area of about twenty-one thou- 
of Somerset county, in Southampton township, and in | sand square miles, or thirteen millions, four hundred and 
the western parts of Bedford and Huntingdon counties, | forty thousand acres. 

it would appear to extend to the south-east of what is| The west branch of the Susquehanna, taking its rise 
there called the Allegheny, and occurs in great abun- | in Cambria and Jefferson counties, passes through the 
dance on Will’s creek, Jenning’s creek, Gladwin’s run, | heart ofthe rich coal deposits of Clearfield county, and 
&c. emptying into the Potomac. The chain of moun- | breaksthrough the Allegheny mountain above the mouth 
tains called the Allegheny,above Bedford, is very wide, | of Bald Eag'e, thus affording an outlet to the eastern 
and large mountains diverge from it; and although the | markets for the coal of that region. It is navigable for 
mountain running through Somerset, and dividing the | arks from the Cherry tree, or mouth of Chest creek, in 
waters of Youghiogheny and Conemaugh from those of | Clearfield county, one hundred and twenty-five miles 
the Potomac, may be the largest, it seems most proba- | above the present termination of the Pennsylvania canal, 
ble that Will's or Evett’s or possibly Sideling mountain, {at Dunnstown. Pine creek, and Lycoming creek, have 
there forms the boundary of this deposit, and upon ex- | also their source in the coal field, and afford outlets for 
amination will be found to exhibit a continuation of the | the coal to the Susquehanna; and to these three points 
same characteristic feature between the secondary and | we must look, mainly, for our eastern supplies of bitu- 
transition formations. | minous coal. 

The bituminous coal beds vary from one foot to| From the first settlement of Clearfield county to the 
twelve feet in thickness, but rarely exceed six feet. | present time, coal has been brought down the Susque- 
They lie in nearly horizontal strata, with about sufficient | hanna in arks, and sold in small quantities at the differ- 
dip to free the mines from water. Some hills contain | ent townson the river, in Lycoming, Northumberland, 
three and four beds, with alternate layers of earth and | Union, Dauphin, Cumberland, York, and Lancaster 

slate, and rest between a firm and smooth slate roof and | counties, for the supply of the blacksmiths who have 
floor. Faults or troubles are seldom met with, and in | always preferred it, for most purposes, to charcoal, The 
this they differ from the anthracite, and_go far to con- | late Samuel Boyd of Lancaster, now deceased, was 
firm the opinion, that all this vast extent of secondary | among the first who conceived the idea of furnishing 
rocks was once the bottom of a great lake or sea, and | this coal to the eastern market, and as early as the Ist 
that it suffered little if any interruption from the gradu- | November, 1785, took up and patented in the then 
al discharge of its waters through its distant and widely new purchase from the Indians, a tract of land on the 
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dred and thirty hands. The number of hands engaged 
in mining and hauling coal is not given. The quantity 
of coal consumed in the city for domestic or family pur- 
poses, and in manufactories in which steam power is not 
used, can only be arrived at by general, and of course 
not very accurate computation. 

The city of Pittsburg and its suburbs, Alleghenytown, 
Birmingham, &c., contain a population of thirty thou- 
sand souls, These, divided into families of five persons, 


will constitute six thousand families or dwellings. Some 
Columbia, a distance of two hundred and sixty miles. | of these contain four, five, six, and seven fires or grates, 


Yhis was the first ark load of coal that passed through | and none less than one; and it is believed the average 
the Conewago falls to Columbia. The committee have | is not less than three. Each fire will consume two hun- 
been favored with an interesting letter upon this subject | dred bushels of coala year, which, by this computation, 
from Mr. Boyd, [vide appendix, No. 23.] About the | will produce three millions six hundred thousand bush- 
same time a Mr. John Jordan, of Clearfield, sent down | els, as the quantity consumed by families. The quan- 
an ark load of coal, taken from a bed forming the pave- | tity consumed in stores, offices, public buildings, schools, 
ment or bottom of the river, about a mile above Clear- | shops, churches, steam ferry boats, and by blacksmiths, 
field town. From that time to the present the business | and manufactories not using steam power, has been es- 
has been followed by many of the inhabitants of Clear- | timated at about two millions of bushels. This would 
field as a means of subsistence. The building of arks | give an aggregate quantity of coal consumed annually, 
and mining of coal, occupy them during the winter sea- | in and adjacent to Pittsburg, of seven millions six hun- 
sons, and the product of their labor is floated to market | dred and sixty-five thousand three hundred bushels, or 
by the spring freshets, At that time coal was mined | two hundred and fifty-five thousand five hundred and 
by uncovering or stripping, as it was generally termed, | ten tons. At four cents per bushel, or one dollar and 
which process was performed by taking off the whole of | twenty cents per ton, the price at which it is now de- 
the superincumbent earth, and removing the roof from | livered in Pittsburg, this would amount to three hun- 
the coal bed. At present, the business is better under- | dred and six thousand five hundred and twelve dollars. 
stood, and is performed by tunneling, or undermining. The quantity of coal consumed in the manufacture of 

In 1813, Mr. #. 4. Karthaus established coal works,} salt, in the western counties, is also very great. There 


at the mouth of Little Mushannon creek, and engaged |‘afte, on the Allegheny, Kiskiminetas, Connemaugh, 


in the business extensively. In 1828, he succeeded in Crooked creek, Mahoning, Saw-mill run, Brush creek, 


taking a quantity of coal to Philadelphia, having con- /Sewickly, Youghiogheny, and Monongahela, abuut 
veyed it to Port Deposit in an ark, and thence ina sloop | ninety salt manufacturing establishments, and many oth- 
by the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. This was the , ers about going into operation. These establishments 


first ark load of bituminons coal taken to the city from the ; employ about six hundred hands, and produce yearly 
Susquehanna, and was sold readily at thirty-three cents | about ene million of bushels of salt. Each establish- 
per bushel. Mr. Karthaus also took a quantity of coal | ment, with single pan, will consume one hundred and 
to Baltimore, where its qualities were fully tested. It | seventy-five bushels ot coal, making the whole amount 
was found to possess all the properties of the best bitu- ; consumed yearly in the manufacture of salt alone, ive 
minous coal, producing the finest coke, as well as hydro- | mzllions and ten bushels, 
gen gas. Since the opening of the Union canal, acon-| It requires no argument to prove that the bituminous 
siderable quantity of this coal has found its way to the | coal region must soon become, as it now is to a great 
Schuylkill and to Philadelphia. extent, the seat of the manufactures of Pennsylvania; 
Coal has been used for fuel and manufacturing pur- , unless, indeed, the coal or coke can be transported to 
poses, west of the mountain, from the earliest settlement ; the vicinity of the raw material as cheaply as the latter 
of the country. It is mined to a greater or less extent | can be conveyed to the coal mines. In some instances 


in all the above counties, at the rate of one cent and two | this may be done, and in others it cannot; and therefore 
cents per bushel, and is thus brought within the means | by these mutual reciprocities, exchanges and restric- 
of all, and literally to every man’s door. It is also trans- | tions, the benefits of trade are conferred upon the com- 


poried in considerable quantities in arks or flat-bottom | munity, and the State must soon derive her full share of 
boats down the Ohio river to Cincinnati, New Orleans, | the profits of the traffic, by revenues from her public 
and the intermediate places, and sold at twenty to thirty | works. Coal cannot be hauled from Pittsburg to Belle- 
and forty cents per bushel. Abounding throughout | fonte, for the manufacture of iron, because it is cheaper 
all this vast extent of territory, and freely used for al-, to haul the blooms from Centre and Huntingdon to 
most every purpose requiring heat or caloric, it is im- | Pittsburg, where fuel is cheap and abundant. Trade, 
possible to form any thing like a correct estimate of the | acting upon the principle of gravitation, and tending, 
quantity consumed yearly and sent to market. That its | like it, to the larger body or greater interest, will na- 
great abundance and cheapness have given birth to the | turally be drawn to Pittsburg and other parts of the 
vast and widely extended manufacturing establishments | coal field. Greater facilities are afforded here for car- 
of the west, there canbe no doubt. Without coal they | rying on an extensive manufacturing business, than in 
could not exist. It constitutes the life-spring of western | any other section of the country. This fact will prove 
Pennsylvania, and the pedestal of our great manufactur. | the propriety and necessity of an early completion of 
ing emporium. Pittsburg and its environs contain the | the proposed improvement to connect the Pennsylvania 
number of ninety steam engines, for the various manu- | and Ohio Canals, by which the trade of the west may 
factories ofiron, steel, glass, cotton, woolens, salt, brass, | be drawn to our manufactories, its profits secured, and 
white lead, flour, oil, leather, paper, edge tools, wood | facilities afforded for supplying the raw material, and 
turning, steam apparatus, &c. &c. These steam engines | of manufacturing it within our own State. 

according to an authentic statement recently compiled | The effect of the use of coal, in the manufacture of 
and published in the Pittsburg Gazette,* consume | iron, is strikingly illustrated by the facts, that in Eng- 
monthly one hundred and seventy-two thousand, one | land, in the year 1619, there were three hundred furna- 
hundred and fifty-two bushels of coal, or two millions, | ces, producing annually six hundred tons of pig-iron 
sixty-five thousand, three hundred and six bushels a| each, ora total of one hundred and eighty thousand 
year. These engines are equal in power to that of two | tons; and that owing to the scarcity and rapid diminu- 
thousand, five hundred and ninety-six horses, and em- | tion of wood, the quantity manufactured in 1740, after 
ploy in the manufactories alone, two thousand, one hun- | a period of one hundred and twenty-one years, had de- 


creased to seventeen thousand three hundred and fifty 
tons, and the number of furnaces to fifty-nine. But, 


margin of the river, about three miles above Chinclecle- 

moose, now Clearfield town. There is a hill or steep 
precipice on this land, jutting into the river, containing 
several successive strata of coal, which can be shovellied 
out of the mines into the ark. This may also be done in 
many other places along the river. His son, William 
Boyd, Esqr. at present a member of the Senate, from 
the city, in the adventurous enterprise of youth, in the 
year 1803, visited the spot, and procured an ark load of 
the coal to be sent in the spring of 1804, by the river to 


ee 
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*See Register Vol. xii. page 314. 
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mark its succeeding history: In 1752, the process of | the duty has been two dollars and sixteen cents,and the 
coking bituminous coal, which had frequently been at- | average price about fourteen dollars. For the last twenty 
tempted before, now succeeded, and coke was gener-| year,the average price has been about twelve dollars and 
ally introduced. In 1788, there were eighty-six furna- | fifty cents,and therefore it has not varied in proportion to 
ces, producing sixty-eight thousand three hundred tons. { the Tariff, nor does it appear to have been influenced 
In 1796, the quantity made was one hundred and eight | by the rates of duty—for, in 1821, when the duty was 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three tons: In 1820, | one dollar and eighty cents, the price of coal was four- 
four hundred thousand tons; and in 1829, seven hundred | teen dollars; and in 1830, when the duty was two dol- 
thousand tons. lars and sixteen cents, the price was only eight dollars, 
Will not the same causes produce the same effects in | The difference in price, it would seem, has been pro- 
the United States? The present high price of iron, is | duced by other causes. From the year 1824 to the 
owing mainly to the high price of fuel—the expense of ; present time, the duty has been six cents a bushel, or 
cutting, charring and hauling wood, which in many iron | one dollar and eighty cents a ton,and the ayerage price 
districts has entirely disappeared. The coking process | during the same period, about ten dollars. If we de- 
is now understood, and our bituminous coal is quite as | duct the duty, one dollar eighty cents, the cost would 
susceptible of this operation, and produces as good coke | be eight dollars and twenty cents per ton. Whether 
as that of Great Britain, It is now used toa considera- | this would be about the actual cost of importing a ton 
ble extent by our iron manufacturers in Centre, and | of coal from Liverpool or Nova Scotia, ifthe duty were 
elsewhere. ‘1 here is nothing to prevent us from becom- | repealed, the committee do not possess the means of 
ing a great and powerful manufacturing people. We | ascertaining. The price heretofore seems to have been 
have all the minerals, all the natural productions, and | governed almost entirely by the scarcity or the demand 
all the varieties of soil and climate necessary to the cul-| for fuel. If, in 1830, when sales were made at eight 
tivation of the mechanic arts, and for the manufacture | dollars the chaldron, paying at the same time a duty of 
and supply of the leading and most essential articles of | two dollars and sixteen cents, there was no sacrifice, it 
consumption. would appear that the actual cost of importation would 
This view of the subject, leads the committee to the | be only five dollars and eighty-four cents. A great por- 
consideration of the question, whether the bituminous | tion of this coal being brought in as ballast, and not 
coal of Pennsylvaniacan be brought into general use | constituting a regular business, it has not assumed a set- 
east of the mountains, for manufacturing purposes, and | tled price, nor can the actual expense be accurately 
transported to our eastern markets upon such terms as | hown. Judging, however, from the rates at which it 
to supersede the use of foreign coals, now used t0% | is now sold,it is manifest that an entire repeal of the du- 
considerable extent on the sea-board. If this cannot ke | ty might very materially affect the home trade, if not 
done, then may we yield tothe pressing importunitie® paralyze the exertions of our citizens to introduce our 
of some of our sister States, for the repeal of the duty | Bituminous coal. 
on foreign coals, and receive our supply from foreign But, what cause have the memorialists now to com- 
lands: and then,indeed, must it be admitted,that Penn- | plain? Anthracite is now selling in New York at five 
sylvania has constructed the Susquehanna and West | dollars and fifty c2nts, and five dollars per ton. Our 
Branch canals, at an expense of two millions and forty -| means for furnishing a supply adequate to any demand 
eight thousand dollars, to little purpose. are entirely ample, and it isnot at all probable that the 
Memorials have again been presented to Congress, for | price of coal, as in 1831, will ever again rise to sixteen 
the repeal of the duty on Liverpool and Nova Scotia | dollars, There is now in New York not only a suffi- 
coals. In 1831, a similar application was made, and the | cient quantity to supply the demand, but it is feared by 
memorialists then complained generally of the scarcity | our coal dealers that a large quantity will remain over. 
of fuel, and its high price; Schuylkill coal being, in the | It would not therefore appear to be necessary to repeal 
language of the memorials, ‘‘nominally sold at sixteen | the tariff in order to bring fuel ‘within the means of the 
dollars per ton,and other anthracite coalsin proportion; | labouring poor.” In 1831, when fucl was scarce and 
and Liverpool coal, which had been usually sold at from | dear, and when complaints against the tariff were loud- 


















nine to twelve dollars per chaldron, being then with | est, one thousand tons of Schuylkill coal were offered . 


difficulty procured at sixteen to seventeen dollars.” | tothe corporation of New York at the reduced rate of 
They now complain, not so much on account of the four dollars and fifty cents per ton. The Nova Sco- 
high price and scarcity of fuel, as that the city of New | tia mines, formerly owned by the Duke of York, have 
York, consuming about five-sixths of all the foreign coal | passed into the hands of a company, some of whom it 
imported into the United States, is compelled to pay | is said, reside in the United States, and hence it is be- 
five sixths of the tax or duty collected; and that, ‘‘ on | lieved that this application is rather prompted by a de- 
account of the high duty, the advantage of carrying on | sire to engage in the foreign trade, even at the expense 
the coal trade from Liverpool and Novia Scotia is so tri- | of our native resources, than for the purpose of procur- 
fling, as to offer no encouragement to mercantile men | inga cheaper fuel. 

to engage in it.” They added:—‘‘It cannot be doubt-| If, therefore, the actual expense of importing coal 
ed, that if this duty were once removed, a tance surrty | from Sydney and Pictou mines will not exceed five dol- 
of this commodity would immediately be brought | lars and eighty-four cents per chaldron, exclusive of 
tnto market, at a REDUCED Prick, which would not on-| the duty of two dollars and sixteen cents, it is plain that 
ly enable those who prefer it to the anthracite coal to | in the present state of our improvements we cannot, if 
use it, but would also bring the anthracite coal more | the duty be repealed, enter into competition with the 
easily within the means of the large mass of consumers, | foreign coal in the New York market. When our in- 
thus benefitting the community at large, and enabling | ternal improvements shall have been fully completed 
the poorest individual to enjoy the comfort of a fire- | —our resources known, and sufficient capital embark- 
side.” Nothing is said in the memorial, relative to the | ed to bring them to light, they will not require the aid 
bituminous coal of Virginia and Pennsylvania,nor of the | of restrictive or prohibitory duties to bring them into 
injurious effect that this repeal would have upon the in- | general use. We need fear no competition, but may 
terestsas well of those engaged in our anthracite coal | with confidence repose upon our facilities for transpor- 
trade, as upon the exertions now in embryo, to bring | tation—the industry of our citizens and the superior 
our bituminous coal into market. quality of our coal. 

In 1815, when the duty on foreign coals was thrée| The west branch division of the Pennsylvania canal 
dollars and sixty cents, the price in New York was | terminates above the mouth of Bald Fagle,and will when 
twenty-three dollars the chaldron (thirty-six bushels.) | completed, afford a continuous water communication 
From 1816 to 1823, inclusive, during which time the | from the opening into the coal field at Lick run and 
duty was one dollar and eighty cents, the average price | Tangascootack, to the city of Philadelphia. ‘Ihis point, 
was about eleven dollars, From 1824 to the presenttime, being nearest to market, and immmediately at the head 
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of canal navigation, would seem to present the most fa- | teresting extracts, relative to the use and general advan- 
vorable location for extensive operations in the coal: tages of bituminous coal. [Vide appendix No, 24.] 
trade. It has already attracted the notice of gentle- | Then,at what price per ton,can our bituminous coal, 
men of enterprise and capital residing in Boston and | by these different communications, when completed,be 
Philadelphia, to whom the same state is greatly indebt- taken to Philadelphia? The answer will determine 
ed for their exertions to introduce this coal into the| whether we can successfully compete with the import- 
manufacturing establishments of the east. A company | ers of foreign coal, and whether the present duty might 
has already been organized, under an act of incorpora- | with propriety be repealed. : 

tion, and are located near the mouth of Lick run, un-| As the Pennsylvania canal terminates at Dunnstown, 
der the name of the Lycoming Coal Compaay. They | and there enters the threshold or opening into the coal re- 
have made extensive improvements— mined and sent to gion,it is conceived that this is the point from which the 
market by the river, several thousand tons of coal, and | estimates may be fairly made, for the coal of the Susque- 
made preparations for carrying on an extensive busi- | hanna; because it cannot be doubted that such facilities 
ness. The canal not having been completed, they con-| will be afforded by improving the river above by slack- 
structed a steamboat for the purpose of towing their} water navigation or otherwise, as will give to the vast 
coal arks down and up the river, between their mines| mineral resources of Clearfield county equal accommo- 
and Muncy, but were soon prevented from using it by | dations,and enable them to enter the canal at this place 
the high dan erected in the river at Bald Eagle. Coal| upon equalterms, The committee have obtained va- 
was used in this boat for generating steam, and it was/ rious estimates from those acquainted with the business, 
found that one ton was equal to nearly four cords of | and inserted in the appendix, from which it would ap- 
pine wood. They have now mined, and lying upon | pear that coal may be delivered from the Lycoming 
the bank, waiting the completion of the state improve-| Company’s mines, at Philadelphia, for four dollars and 


ments, alarge quantity of coal; and have made arrange- 
ments for sending to market, during the first year after 
the opening of the canal,from fifty to seventy-five thou- 
sand tons. ‘This amount will soon be increased to one 
hundred thousand, which, passing as it will, over the 
entire extent of our public works to Philadelphia, will 


pay to the state in tolls at the rate of half a cent a ton| Transportation and freight, 


per mile, upwards of one hundred thousand dollars, 
Another company, not yet organized, are authorized 
by law to construct a rail road from the mines on Tan- 
gascootack to the canal on the opposite side of the ri- 
ver, for the purpose of bringing down the coal of that 
valley. These companies have mining privileges, but 
as they have no control over the navigation, which be- 
longs to the state, and will always remain open to the 
free and equal use of her citizens, their operations it is 
believed cannot prove injurious to the interests of the 
people, but on the contrary will produce many benefits, 
by improving the country, and preparing the way to fu- 
ture and more extensive operations. A company has 
also been incorporated to construct a rail road from El- 
mira in New York, to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, by 
the valley of the Lycoming, passing through the exten- 
sive coal] deposits on the head waters of this creek, up- 
on which also abound large quantities ofargilaceous iron 
ore. This road will form an important connecting link 
between the improvements of Pennsylvania and New 





fifty-nine cents per ton, thus:— 
Cost of mining and loading boats per ton, $1 00 
Toll to Columbia, 144 miles at half cent per 


| -mile, 72 
| Transportation and freight per ton, 1 37 


Toll on rail road at the same rate, eighty miles, 40 
1 10 


Total, $4 59 








Other estimates are made by the Union and Schuyl- 
kill canals, and also by the proposed rail road from Mid- 
dletown to Lancaster, (which would be the shortest 
route, ) but are not materially different frum the above. 
Mr. Philips, president of the Philipsburg and Juniata 
Rail Roal Company, estimates the cost from the mines, 
by their rail road, the Pennsylvania canal, the Union 
and Schuylkill canals, at four dollars and ninety-seven 
cents per ton. Mr. Karthaus estimates the cost of 
‘*Karthaus coal” at five dollars per ton—others at five 
dollars twenty-five cents,and five dollars and fifty cents. 
If we adopt the highest estimate, and add the expense 
of shipment from Philadelphia to New York, one dollar 
per ton, the total cost at the latter place will be six dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The shipment to Bostan will cost 
one dollar and fifty cents,making seven dollars per ton, 
It is manifest, therefore, that the imposition or repeal of 


York, besides furnishing facilities for transporting coal | a duty of one dollar and eighty cents, cannot fail to af- 
tothe canals. The Tioga rail road will connect the bi-| fect the trade very materially; and if repealed at the 
tuminous coal field near Blossburg, in Tioga county, | present time might 2iscourage those who are making 
with the Chemung and Erie canals,and afford an outlet | preparations to enter largely into the business. Inland 
as well for the iron of that valley, as coal to supply the | navigation is free from many difficulties and risks to 
salt works and other manufactories in the state of New which that of the Atlantic is exposed; and it is believed 
York. The demand for this coal is rapidly increasing, | that upon the completion ot our public works, such fa- 
and this company may enter the great northern market | cilities will be afforded, by a suitable reduction of tolls, 
without either fear of competition at home,or of the re-| as to enable us to deliver coal at Philadelphia uponsuch 
duction of the Tariff. terms as to make it the interest of the consumers on the 
Another avenue will be opened from the bituminous | sea board to purchase at home rather than abroad, The 
coal field, by the Philipsburg and Juniata rail road, de-| Chesapeake and Ohio canal, if completed to Cumber- 
signed to cross the Allegheny mountain, and to inter- land, in Maryland, will open an avenue through which 
sect the Pennsylvania canal at Petersburg, in Hunting | the coal of Somerset county will find its way te the 
don county—distance from Philipsburg twenty-eight! south. A continuation of the Susquehanna canal from 
miles. The route has been examined by a competent| Columbia to Port Deposit would place the coal of Ly- 
engineer—reported to be practicable—the stock sub-| coming,Centre, and Clearfield, in the field of open com- 
scribed, and the work, it is expected will soon be plac-| petition for the southern market. 
ed under contract. This road, crossing the Allegheny 
mountain, hitherto considered an almost insurmounta-! ed States,during the last year was eighty four thousand 
ble barrier, interdicting to a great extent the trade of| one hundred and forty-four tons, which, if supplied from 
the east and west, will furnish the means of supplying | our own mines, would have distri buted more than half a 
the extensive iron works on the Juniata with fuel, asj million of dollars among our own citizens, and paid in 
well as the more eastern markets, and also for the| tolls to the state, not less than one hundred thousand 
transportation of merchandise, to many of the north-| dollars. The amount of importation is no doubt greatly 
western counties. The committee have been favored | limited by the protective duty. 
with the perusal of the first report of the president to| The committee having thus brought into view such 
the stockholders, frem which they have taken some in-| facts as in their judgment domonstrate our ability to 





The quantity of foreign coal imported into the Unit- - 
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supply any demand for bituminous coal, either in the | 1838 


United States or elsewhere, will not swell their report | 
by comment. Believing that the interests of the coun- | 
try, and particularly those of Pennsylvania would be | 
injured by throwing open our ports to the free ingress | 
of foreign coal, they respecifully recommend to the | 
Senate the adoption of the resolution already offered | 
by their chairman, and submit the question with entire | 
confidence to the wisdum and patriotism of the national | 
Legislature. 


Extent of Coal Lands in Pennsylvania. 


Square miles. Acres. 
Bituminous, 21,000 or 13,440,000 
Anthracite, 975 os 624,000 


Having thus hastily sketched the past and present | 
history of the coal trade and its incidents, the commit- | 
tee may be indulged in a remark upon the future. 

The average increase of consumption, from the com- 
mencement of the anthracite coal trade in 1820, has | 
been a fraction more than thirty-three per cent, or an 
increase of one-third yearly. There is every reason to | 
believe that the increase for the ensuing ten years will | 
be in the same ratio. Coal is even yet used by compar- | 
atively a small portion of our population. ‘The value | 
of fuel, including wood and coal,required for consump- | 
tion in the cities of Philadelphia and New York, in the 
year 1830 and 1833, was as follows: 


New York city. 


Philadelphia city | 
and county. 
In 1830— 

Average value of wood 
of all kinds, 

Coal anthracite and bi- 
tuminous and char. 


$493,085 86 $612,102 13/ 




















coal, $21,731 86 308,400 00 | 
$814,817 72 $920,502 13/ 
1883— 


Wood of all kinds, 631,250 00 741,321 18 | 
Coal of all kinds, 496,180 15 404,401 00) 
{ 

$1,127,430 15 $1,145,722 18 | 














The annual consumption of wood in the two cities | 
amounts in value, therefure, to one million, three hun- | 
dred and seventy-two thousand five hundred and seven- | 
ty-one dollars and eighteencents. And it is a little sin- | 
gular that, notwithstanding the consumption of coal has | 
greatly increased, there has been no diminution in the 
consumption of wood. The consumption of the former | 
has, perhaps, about kept pace with the increase of po- 
pulation. In time, however, wood must give place in 
a great measure to coal as an article of fuel; and if now 
used alone, there would be a demand in these two ci- 
ties for an additional quantity of about three hundred 
thousand tons. 

The population of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia in 1830, was one hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-seven souls, and may 
now be estimated with safety at two hundred thousand. 
Dividing the cost of fuel (one million one hundred and 
forty-five thousand seven hundred and twenty-two dol- | 
lars,) by the population, (two hundred thousand,) we | 
have the average cost of fuel for each inhabitant, five 
dollars and seventy-two cents, If coal were to supersede 
entirely the use of wood, this population would save an- 
nually about five hundred thousand dollars. 

If the annual consumption of coal for the ensuing ten 
years should be in the same ratio as that of the ten years 
past, the increase will be as follows: 


1833 592,210 tons at $5 per ton $2,961,050 
1834 789,613 o 3,948,065 
1835 1,052,280 do 5,261,100 
1836 1,403,040 do 
1837 1,870,713 do 
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2,494,284 tons at $5 per ton 12,471,420 
1839 3,525,712 do 16,628,560 
1840 4,434,282 do 22,171,410 
1841 5,912,376 do 29,561,830 
1842 7,883,168 do 39,415,840 
1843 10,510,890 do 52,554,450 


Let us suppose that the reality shall be found to 
amount to only half of the above quantity, we shall still 
have an annual trade, in 1843, of the value of éwenty- 
six millions, two hundred and seventy-seven thousand, two 
hundred and twenty five dollars. ‘Who can contemplate 
the influence ofa trade of such magnitude, or set bounds 
to our march of prosperity and greatness?’ The coal 
business at present constitutes by far the largest portion 
of the coasting trade of Great Britain. Upon the resour- 
ces of Pennsy/vania will in a few years be found to de- 
pend in a great measure not only the manufactures, but 
the commerce of the Union; and if ever that unhappy 
day should arrive when this Union shall be severed into 
fragments, (which may Providence in his wisdom avert, ) 
Pennsylvania will have less cause than any other state 
to dread the separation; for, relying not alone upon her 
reserved rights, but her native resources—and looking 
back upon her firm and devoted attachment to the in- 
stitutions of the country, the patriotism and wisdom of 
her statesmen, and the policy of her laws; she will have 
it in her power to exact tribute from all the other states 
or empires, and even from other portions of the world, 
for the treasures of her mines. 

It only remains for the committee, in the language cf 
the resolution referred to them, to speak of ‘* the effect 
of incorporated companies, having mining and trading 
privileges, on the progress of the business, and the im- 
provement and prosperity of the country.”” These may 
readily be discovered by an examination of the facts 
contained in this report. That they have generally been 
beneficial, is obvious. They have been mainly instru- 
mental in introducing the use of anthracite coal; and in 
the ‘* progress of the business,” they have contributed 
largely to furnish a constant and regular supply, by 
which the demand for coal has been increased, and the 
community accommodated at a fair and reasonable 


price. 

With the exception of the grants to the Delaware and 
North America coal companies, made by the last Leg- 
islature, under peculiar circumstances, mining privileges 
have never been granted where mining alone was the 
object of the association, but for considerations of a 
secondary nature, and as inducements to companies to 
accomplish what have been regarded as greater public 
objects, Neither the Lehigh navigation, by which coal 
was first introduced into Philadelphia, nor the Delaware 
and Hudson canal and rail road, would have been made 
without this inducement; and it must be admitted that 
the ‘improvement and prosperity of the country” have 
been thereby greatly promoted, and toa much greater 
extent than if they never had been made. It does not 
follow, however, that if these improvements had been 
made, without those privileges, and as great public 
highways for the general accommodation of the country 
they would not have been more useful, and more con- 
ducive to the public weal. 

The principle upon which corporate powers are 
conferred appear to be well known, and the policy of 
the Legislature to have been long established: They 
have been conferred when deemed necessary to pro- 
mote objects of a public nature, and for the purpose of 
developing new and untried enterprises which may be 
supposed in their results to confer public benefits, but 
never where the object is exclusively private, and 
where individual means can be more appropriately ap- 
plied. In 1806, application was made to the Legisla- 
ture by the ‘‘ Pittsburg Carpenter’s ae. for an 
act of incorporation. The petition was referred toa 
committee of which Mr. Lacock was chairman, and 


7,015,200 | whose report unfavorable to the object was adopted 
9,353,555 | by a unanimous vote of the House of Representatives. 
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It was then declared by the Legislature, that ‘* what-| no farther restrained by legislative enactment than is 


ever might tend in the remotest degree, to establish 
preferences among any class of citizens engaged in any 
art, trade, or manufacture, or to destroy a just compe- 
tition; or which in any shape, might encourage the 
least kind of monopoly, should be carefully avoided in 
a republican government, having for one of its great 
leading principles, that of an equality of rights.’ 

There is at this day no greater necessity for confer- 
ring corporate powers upon a class of men to mine 
coal, than there was at that day to enable a society of 
carpenters to plane boards, or of farmers to plough 
their lands. Canals and rail-roads are now completed 
to a sufficient extent, particularly in the first coal field, 
for present purposes, and every man of sufficient 
means to purchase a tract of coal land, may engage ia 
the business and prosecute it with ample success, re- 
gardless alike of risk and uncertainty as of corporate 
privileges. The business can now be brought entirely 
within the control of individual means, and individual 
enterprise. A large number of mines are worked by 
tenants, who send to market yearly from two to six 
thousand tons of coal, and employ a capital of less than 
fifteen hundred dollars. A “respectable colliery esta- 
blishment,” including the price of a coal tract of land, 
has been estimated at about ten thousand dollars. 





Coal land, $3 500 
Opening mines, wagons, &c, 3,000 
Boats, 2,500 
Working capital, 1,000 

Total, $10,000 


Mines are now extensively opened, and the many dif- 
ficulties and expenses incident to the business are over- 
come. All the coal dealers agree, that with the mines 
now opened and improvements made, double the quan- 
tity of coal could have been sent to market during the 
last year, had there been a demand for it. 

But notwithstanding individual means may be ade- 
quate to prosecute the coal trade, without charters of 
incorporation, it may be well doubted whether, if the 
demand for coal continue to increase in the same ratio 
for the next ten years, attempts may not be made here, 
asin England, to monopolize:the business—and whe- 
ther here as there, it may not ultimately pass into the 
hands of rich capitalists. A large business will of 
course require a large capital; and if, in the pursuit of 
honest industry one class of citizens should become 
wealthy and amass large fortunes we cannot and 
ought not to deprive them of the advantages of their 
wealth; but the Legislature may and ought to prevent 
them from uniting with these advantages artificial 
powers and distinctions which may, if improperly ex- 
ercised, make * the rich richer, and the poor poorer.” 
The more diffused and widely spread are the opera- 
tions, the greater will be the advantages to the public, 
and the less the liability to a consolidation or monopoly 
of trade; an: if ever this spirit should manifest itself by 
endeavouring to monopolize coal lands, it may become 
necessary for the purpose of preserving divisions of la- 
bour, and to keep down monopoly, for the Legislature 
to authorize limited partnerships, with limited capital, 
limited parcels of lands, and so restricted in other re- 
spects as to promote the very objects for which indivi- 
dual coal dealers now so laudably and legitimately con- 
tend. That even corporations could be erected, and 
with these advantages, cannot be doubted. A corpora- 
tion in law is just what the incorporating act makes it. 
It is the creature of the law, and may be moulded to 
any shape or for any purpose that the Legislature may 
deem most conducive to the general good. It is hoped, 
however, that a necessity for such acts may not occur; 
nor should they ever be conferred as a matter of con 
venience or for private benefit, but as a matter of the 
direst necessity, and for the common good of the com- 


munity. Natural liberty and human action should be 
Vor. XIIL 28 
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consistent with, or indispensible to the purposes of 
civil society and republican government; and every 
citizen, sulfering no greater restraints than it may be 
absolutely necessary for him to yield to these purposes, 
should be allowed freely to pursue his own trueand 
substantial happiness. ‘Too much legislation is more 
to be dreaded than the entire want of it. The maxim 
is true, that ‘* the world is governed too much.” 

It has been said that charters were granted to the 
Delaware Coal Company, and the North American 
Coal Company, for the term of five years, by the last 
Legislature under peculiar circumstances. It was so. 
These companies had obtained charters originally from 
other states, and were composed of citizens who were 
among the first to enter the wilderness and the moun- 
tains of Schuylkill county, and to develope her mineral 
wealth. ‘They were among the pioneers in the busi- 
ness, and expended very large sums in opening mines 
and in the general improvement of the country. ‘They 
have pursed the legitimate objects of their creation, 
by yearly mining and sending to market large quanti- 
ties of coal. It is not urged in the answers of the re- 
spectable coal dealers of Schuylkill county to the com- 
mittee, that their corporate privileges should now be 
resumed. Individual operators are rather opposed to 
the principle of granting charters, and rather depre- 
cate the policy, than fear any injury from the opera- 
tions of these two companies. It is, therefore, more 
important that the policy of the Legislature should be 
known and settled, than what that particular policy 
may be. Individuals feel unsafe in investing their capt- 
tal and in embarking in a business liable to fluctuation, 
and to the caprice of legislation. 

Under these circumstances, application was made to 
the Legislature to escheat to the Commonwealth, under 
the statutes of mortmain, the lands of these companies, 
and to compel them to discontinue operations under 
their foreign charters. These measures were deemed 
too harsh; and considering the many benefits conferred 
ttpon the public by these companies, or rather by the 
individuals composing them, the Legislature gave them 
a charter for five years, reserving the right at any time 
to resume the grant. The committee, after a full con- 
sideration of the case, have no reason to question the 
propriety of these grants,nor to urge their resumption. 
They are now actively and usefully engaged in the 
mining and transportation of coal. They possess no 
undue control over rail roads or canals, nor powers of 
exclusion. They are carefully restricted in their char- 
ters as to quantity of land, and the extent of their du- 
ration; and so long as they pursue the line of open and 
honorable competition, and honestly continue to rely 
upon the mining of coal to remunerate their stockhold- 
ers, there would seem to exist little cause of complaint 
on the part of their individual competitors. If, how- 
ever, they shall be found in the progress of their ope- 
rations, to engage in any thing foreign to the purposes 
of their creation, or in any measures calculated to re- 
tard the public prosperity or to cripple individual en- 
terprise, this would present a proper case for the in- 
terposition of the Legislature. So long as no charge of 
impropriety, or of injurious tendency to the public is 
preferred against them, it would, in the opinion of the 
committee, be unwise in the Legislature, and not de- 
sired by the intelligent citizens of Schuylkill county, at 
present, to resume their privileges and destroy their 
operations. They have yet four years to prosecute 
their business, in their corporate capacities, and to 
close their concerns. Their charters will then expire, 
and the individuals composing the companies be placed 
in possession of their lai.ds, and be allowed either to 
discontinue or pursue the business upon equal grounds 
with other operators. 

The grand evil, in relation to the incorporation of 
companies, »nd against which the committee would 
most earnestly protest, is in giving them, in addition to 
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their mining privileges, the control of a canal or rail 
road, wi h power to lock up at pleasure the resources | 
of a whole vailey or community. To this source may 

be traced many of the evils complained of by the pub. 

lic; and it is hoped, as at this day such eee 
canaot be considered necessary to the construction of 
public improvements, they may in future be guarded | 
against by the Legislature. For mining purposes alone, 
such powers would at present seem to be entirely un- 
necessary, unless in the cases already adverted to. | 
Should they ever hereafter, under change of circum. | 
stances, be deemed necessary,the Legislature will then 

be competent to determine the question. Until that | 











mittee, be the surest and safest policy to allow the bu- 
siness to remain upen to the free and untrammelled ex- 
ercise of individual enterprise, and individual control.-+ 
The committee, therefore, having extended this re- 
port to a greater length, they fear, than may be accep- | 
table to the Senate, will not stop to comment upon the 
many other points which the case would seem to pre- 
zi) sent, nor to analyze, more in detail, the facts commu- 
BY, nicated by the coal dealers of the different districts. 
: They conclude by expressing the opinion, that, with | 
fi the excepticn of the measures already recommended, | 
there is at present no ‘‘ further Legislative provision 
necessary to protect, facilitate and encourage the coal 


tvade,”’ 







Statement of the quantity of Anthracite Coal shipped 
down the Schuylkill, in each year, fromthe opening 


of the navigation, in the year 1825, to 1833, inclu- 
sive— Showing 
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+ For a table of Foreign Coal imported into Phila- 


delphia from 1820 to 1830, see Reg. Vol. vii. page 
400.—Ep. Ree. 
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Statement shewing the respective quantities of Lehigh, 


exigency arrive, it would, in the opinion of the com- | —— 











| 


Schuylkill and Lackawanna (Anthracite) coal mined 
and brought to market in each year, from the com- 
mencement of that business in the year 1820, to the 
year 1833, inclusive, with an estimate of the whole 
quantity consumed, and the surplus remaining on 
hand in the different coal markets (at the water, ) on 
ist April in each year; also the quantity of foreign 
(bituminous) coal, imported into and exported from 
the United States, in each year, ending onthe 30th 
September, from 18 21 to 1833, inclusive, showing the 
balance left for consumption in the United States, 
reduced into tons of 30 bushels each. 
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From the Philade)phia Gazette. our population have embarked their only means of sup- 
- ¥ ON REMOVAL OF THE | port. _ ; 
an si a iis As stated above, of the 41,285 shares held in Phila- 
March 27th. delphia, 6531 belong to the Girard Fstate. This stock, 
Dr. Huston, from the special committee appointed to | when transferred to the credit of the city, by the Exe- 
inquire into the effects of the removal of the public de- cutors of Stephen Girard, on the 25th day of Jan. 1833, 
pose from the United States Bank, on the —— od | sc we nee 3 ro eek on aie 
= raul aa i ee yoareaae — Conannniatt the College Fund, to which it was appro- 
7 ie eiaes appointed at the last meeting of ' priated, suffers a loss of $11,064,25. ‘This is but the 
Councils, to inquire into the effects of the removal of | result of the removal of the public deposits from that 
the public deposits from the Bank of United States, | Bank, of which this stock constitutes a part —- capi- 
; | tal. ; tes- 
wp te nea Pah sa Sirs ares | Sean Cn at etches rae Piece eer 
thereof, offer the foliowing Report: | not so well understood, it will be found that even this 
The City of Philadelphia holds in her own right, and | heavy fall, constitutes but a small part of the actual de- 
as trustee of the Girard Estate, of Wills’ Hospital, and | preciation. A far heavier loss, however, is sustained by 
several other legacies for public uses, Stocks and Real | the oe ryt in the depreciation = sieve ae oa 
Estate to a very large amount; and hence is subject, in | pure ase y the Executors 4 t : procee we - 
her corporate resources, to all the causes which operate | Girard’s Bank, and transferred to the city, under the 
on general and individual property. | will—as may be seen in the following table viz— 
The rise or fall of stock is ordinarily the result either Present 











lay 


of a contraction of the currency of the country or of 
causes which directly affect their dividends; and what- 


ever affects trade and commerce in a large city, corres- 
pondingly influences the value of Real Estate, and rents 
rise or fall accordingly. The committee have therefore 
found it not only difficult, but impossible, to separate 


Cost Value Loss 
$176,300 city five 





the interests of the city, as a corporation, from that of | $265,850 Schuyl- 


the inhabitants who compose its population; and an 
affinity equally close will be found to exist between the 
City and the State, as wellas between the State and all 
the other parts of the Union. Hence to do full justice 
to the inquiry which they have been directed to make, 
would require that the examination should extend to 
the present state of all the arts, trades, and occupations 
of our citizens, and the prospective influence of the 

sent condition of monetary operations, compared 
with that which existed anterior to the measure referred 
to in the resolution. So broad a field of inquiry, your 
Committee apprehend was not contemplated by Coun- 
cils, and they have therefore restricted themselves in a 
great measure to an inquiry into the immediate effects 
of the removal of the public deposits from the United 
States Bank upon the fiscal concerns of the city. 

Whey have felt themselves the less called upon in fact 
to take up the broad subject, from the very ample man- 
ner in which the inexpediency and impropriety of the 
measure has been exposed in Congress, by tlie public 
press, and by our citizens in their different town meet- 
ings, In truth, the very advocates of the measure, are 
now compelled by the results, to admit its baleful con- 
sequences. 

On the 15th of the present month, (March, 1834, ) 
41,285 shares of the capital stock of the Bank of the 
United states, were held by Philadelphians; of which 
the city of Philadelp!-ia holds 6,331 shares devised to the 
corporation, in trust, by the late Stephen Girard. Of 
the remainder, 226 females hold 5298 shares; 5949 
shares are held by ninety-five Guardians, Executors, and 
Trustees; and 27 Literary and Benevolent Societies 
hold in all 1838 shares—leaving 21,869 shares which are 
held by other inhabitants of Philadelphia. 

From the depreciation in the price of this stock, con- 
sequent upon the hostile attitude assumed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it will be perceived that the 
stroke of his power has fallen with peculiar hardship 
and force upon those of our citizens who are least able 
to bear it. 

In every age, and in all countries, whether in peace, 
or war, widiws, orphans, females and aged persons, have 
been objects of clemency and protection; and it is hu- 
miliating to find that a like generous feeling has found 
no place in the breast of the chief magistrate of a great 
and powerful nation, when meditating the ruin of an in- 
stitution of signal utility to the country, and in the capi- 
tal stock of which, many of the most helpless part of 





per cent. loan $201,245 176,300 24,945 00 
$1,123,613,82 Pen 
state 5 per cent 
loan 1,283,941 46 1,123,61382 160,327 64 
kill Navigation 
54 perct. loan 276,484 27 1,867 4,617 00 


$9,089 37-100 do. 
do. 5 per ct. 10,000 

| $2,200 shs Schuyl. 

kil Navigation 
Co. stock. 264,000 


9,08957 910 63 


190,000 74,000 00 


264,800 27 
Loss on U, S. Bank stock—11,064 25 











Total loss—$275,864 52 
Thus it will be seen that in the stocks held by the 
| city, belonging to the Girard Estate alone, that a loss is 
| already sustained, in a few short months of “* the experi- 
ment.” of two hundred and seventy-five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty four dollars and fifty-two cents. 
During the same period, the stocks held by the city 
sinking fund, have fallen in an equal degree, as will ve 
found by the following statement. 
$239,500—city five per cents. have depre- 
ciated $16,320 50 
| $66,891 56—state five per cents. do. 8,225 16 
500 shares Schuylkill Navigation Co. do, 11,500 00 
| 394—do. Schuylkill Permanent bridge stock 394 00 








—— 


$36,439 66 








Showing a loss to the sinking fund of thirty-six thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-six 
cents; which added to the depreciation in the Girard 
stocks, makes the enormous loss to the city of three 
hundred and twelve thousand three hundred and four 
dollars and eighteen cents, in the present state of “ the 
experiment,” without including the other legacies refer- 
red to. This, however, large_as it undoubtedly is, we 
regret to say, constitutes but an exceedingly small part 
of the blighting influence of that illegal and arbitrary 
measure of the Executive of our general government, 
upon the interests of Philadelphia. Wherever we cast 
our eyes, we behold its destroying influence. Like the 
fatal sirocco of the east, it has swept over the face of 
this beautiful land, destroying commerce, prostrating 
manufactories, robbing agriculture of its just reward, 
and every where paralyzing the hand cf industry. 

The magnificent chain of state improvements, to 
which the citizens of Philadelphia have contributed so 
largely, and which if completed, would pour the vast 
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trade of the west into her lap, are not only retarded, but 
almost wholly suspended. : 

When our rail roads and canals are arrested in their 
progress, when tradeand commerce are ruined, manu- 
facturers thrown out of employment, and laborers cast 
pennyless into the streets, it is impossible to calculate 
tie influence of a measure fraught with such results up- 
on the interest of the city. 

If this state of things shall continue, and continue it 
must, if the voice of the people shall not prevail over 
the influences of tyranny and corruption, the time is not 
distant when the interests of the city will be seriously 
affected by the reduciion of its rental. 

Besides the extensive wharves and store houses be- 
longing to the corporation, a very large amount of the 
Girard Estate consists in improved property, within the 
city and adjoining districts; which must inevitably de- 
preciate in value, with the general disruption of all re- 
gular and useful branches of industry. The advantages 
which tenants of this property possess, in the excellen- 
cy and location of the buildings, with the certainty of 
continuing as long as their business and convenience 
may permit, are circumstances which will resist the 
pressure for a time, but must ultimately yield to the 
vio] ence of the general shock. 

In conclusion your committee respectfully recommend 
to Councils the adoption of a memorial to Congress, 
praying that the deposits of the pablic money may h« re- 
after be made in the United States Bank, and the char- 
ter thereof renewed, with such modifications as experi- 
ence and the wisdom of Congress may suggest; and that 
a joint committee of Councils be appointed to convey 
it to Washington, with authority to take such other 
measures as they may deem it expedient in the matter. 

R. M. HUSTON, 
JOS, R. CHANDLER, 
WM. M. MEREDITH, 
RICHARD PRICE. 

Resolved, That a joint committee of three members 
of each council, be appointed to proceed to the city of 
Washington with the memorial of these Councils, in re- 
lation to the United States Bank, and that they be in- 
structed to use all proper means for the furtherance of 
its objects. 

The report and resolution were adopted, and Messrs. 
Huston, Chandler, and Smith, appointed on the commit- 
tee, to convey the memorial to Washington. In the Se- 
lect Council, Messrs, Groves, Wetherill, and Lippincott, 
were appointed on tle same committee, 





NEW STATE BANK PROPOSED. 


The following petition was referred to the commit- 
tee on Banks on Tuesday; that committee reported 
against the project on Wednesday, and the report was 
immediately adopted. — Harrisburgh Chronicle. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met. 


The memorial and petition of the subscribers, citi- 
zens of the city and county of Philadelphia, respectful- 
ly represents: 

That they are induced to call the attention of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania to the subject of a 
State Bank on a large scale, not more by the present 
embarrassed state of the financial concerns of the Com- 
monwealth, and the distresses existing throughout the 
community in general, than from a conviction that it is 
in the power of the General Assembly to afford at one 
and the same time relief from these, and highly import- 
ant benefits, present and future, to the public interests 
of the State, and the private welfare of its citizens. It 
is not to be doubted, that there exists throughout the 
community much embarrassment and uncertainty in re- 
gard to the operations of the money market. It is not 
less to be doubted that this has arisen in a great degree 
from the approaching termination of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States, and the measures that have 
been pursued on account of that circumstance. Into 


the nature, character or propriety of those measures it 
is not the intention of your memorialists now to in- 
quire. It is sufficient that the consequences of them 
are known, anc that the evils must be remedied, from 
whatever source the causes of them proceed. This is 
more imperative as a duty of those who have it in their 
power, since their is certainly litle prospect of a favor- 
uble change during the period of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States still unexpired, It is evi- 
dent that the directors of that institution believe it to 
be necessary or expedient for them gradually to lessen 
its business, and to commence or continue, ‘‘ gently 
but steadily,” as they state, a reduction of its loans, 
and probably of its circulation. Such an operation, 
however wisely conducted, cannot fail to produce a 
corresponding effect on the money market, and it 
seems to be self evident, that during its continuance 
the present distress, unless prevented or lessened by 
some counteracting system, must continue, 

But as citizens of Pennsylvania there is another mo- 
tive for the exercise of the powers of the General As- 
sembly—the continuance and even the preservation of 
our great system of internal improvements. This has 
now become inseparably connected with the welfare of 
the State and its citizens. It has proceeded to an ex- 
tent which imperiously demands its completion, The 
large sums already expended will otherwise iiave been 
injudiciously thrown away. Even the public credit of 
the State, always high, will be endangered; and public 
burdens will have to be imposed in forms unaccordant 
with either the interests or feelings of the people. To 
prevent this, therefore, is the duty as it must be the de- 
sire of the Legislature; and if it be easily, promptly, 
legally and advisably done, your memorialists do not 
doubt that the General Assembly will cheerfully lend 
its aid. 

While your memorialists cannot view the mere pro- 
fit of the State in offering sufficient inducement for 
establishing an institution such as they propose, yet 
when that end may be fairly gained in effecting a great 
object of public policy it will undoubtedly and justly 
be considered as an additional inducement towards car- 
rying it into effect. ‘he revenue of the State was 
easily derived heretofore, to a considerable extent,from 
its investments in various banks—and the interest and 
control which it thus derived in those institutions was 
serviceable to them, and tended to prevent irregulari- 
ties which are too liable to exist or arise in munied cor- 

orations not properly guarded. It seems, therefore, a 
just exercise of the powers of the General Assembly, 
especially at the present moment, to look with a favor- 
able eye towards an establishment, which may be a 
source of emolument, under such control as will pre- 
vent any injurious exercise of its powers. ‘The sulid 
wealth and the increasing resources of the State of 
Pennsylvania, will give to her establishments, a weight 
and confidence co extensive with the federal Union. 
Other States might therefore be induced to make such 
arrangements with her as to derive the benefit of these. 
At the same time the mutual facilities of trade might 
be increased, and uniformly given to the circulating 
medium of commerce to an extent which would prove 
a great national benefit, without being attended with 
serious disadvantages or objections. Itis apparent that 
some mode must be resorted to for attaining these ends; 
and it is not difficult to foresee that the most probable 
mode would be the creation of more State banks with 
small capitals. ‘Ihese might increase the circulation of 
paper, but the aid thus given to commerce, would be fic- 
titious, and the currency thus established would be any 
thing but sound and uniform. It would seem, therefore, 
the evident policy of the General Assembly to adopt a 
system which would produce the desired results,and not 
only avoid, but actually prevent these evils. And there 
can be no doubt, but that the creation of an institution 
such as your memorialists propose would effect this. It 
would give to the community all the aid of increased 
capital and an enlarged circulation, while it would ex- 
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pressly exclude during the continuance of its charter, |A. Raybold, William Badger, James Page, Edward 


the further creation of small state banks. 

It is on these principles that your memorialists found 
their application for the immediate incorporation of 
**the State Bank of Pennsylvania,” They propose 
that the capital should be ten millions of dollars, divid- 
ed into shares of fifty dollars each, so as to permit all 
the industrious citizens of the commonwealth to partici- 
pate in its advantages, and that five dollars should be 
paid on every share at the time of subscribing. The 
commonwealth itself should be interested to one half 
of the amount of the capital, and authorized to issue 
her bonds or stock at thirty years for the amount of the 
subscription ; nor do your memorialists doubt that the 
amount of these might be realized in specie so as to af- 
ford a considerable profit in that part of the transaction. 
With a view to relieve the state in its present difficul- 
ties, and to afford a certain fund for the farther pro- 
gress of its public improvements, the Bank shall be 
obliged to furnish dollars per annum, at 
an interest of five per cent, not exceeding in the whole 
five millions of dollars. That every portion of the 
commonwealth might effectually participate in the ad- 
vantages of the measure, and that a circulating medium 
of equal and undoubted value might be created, 
branches of the State Bank might be established at dif- 
ferent points in the State. Nor do your memorialists 
think it would be necessary to rest here.—They believe 
the credit of Pennsylvania, and the confidence reposed 
in it by the rest of the Union, would render it possible 
and even advisable to establish in them, branches of 
the same institution, under such regulations as their re- 
spective legislatures might authorize on application be- 
ing made to them for that purpose. It would only be 
however in this view, and under these restrictions, that 
your memorialists would propose the grant of such a 
right; and the necessary sanction by the Legislatures of 
other states, on such terms and conditions as they 
might impose, would guarantee its exercise only in 
such manner as would be altogether consistent with the 

ublic welfare. In conducting its operations no secret 
influence should be allowed to interfere, and one vote 
only should be allowed to every stockholder either in 
person or by proxy, under such regulations as might 
prevent any combination for sinister purposes, or any 
assumption of power, that could not at all times be 
easily controlled. : : 

In presenting these views to the consideration of the 
General Assembly, your memorialists only profess to 
give the outlines of an institution which they believe 
would at the present moment be eminently advanta- 
geous to the whele United States. The particular details 
would be of course the subject of consideration in 
forming the necessary charter. They venture, how- 
ever, to assert with confidence, that the passage of 
such a law would immediately restore to the whole 
community, that commercial prosperity which has of 
late ceased to exist, place on a fair and firm footing the 
finances of the State, carry rapidly to completion our 
noble system of internal improvement, afford a just 
source of profit and emolument to the commonwealth, 
independent of taxation, and prove a safeguard against 
the evils likely to arise from the recurrence of such 
events as those which at present affect our public re- 
sources, and individual welfare. 

Si 
( sea Roney, Jo. Humes, Benj. Mifflin, Alex. 
Diamond, John W. Ashmead, John R. Vodges, S. 
Badger, Wm. G. Alexander, Jno. Keefe, F. G. Wol- 
bert, Edmund C. Watmough, Paul S. Brown, J. A. 
Phillips, Peter A. Grotjan, Alexander E. Dougherty, 
Henry Simpson, B. S. Bonsall, J. N. Barker, Wim. 
Vodges, Samuel Davis, Henry Horn, J. T. Knight, 
Christian Kneass, Peter en Carey F. Kneass, Wm. 
Dunton, V. L. Bradford, Henry Leech, of Blockley, 
Wm. Stephens, Thomas Penn Gaskill, A. M. Howell, 
Lewis Taylor, Edward King, Benj. E. Carpenter, F, 


Hurst, William J. Leiper, Charles Schaeffer, jr., Jacob 
Heyberger, T. W. L. Freeman, William Stewart, 
Henry Toland, J. K. Kane, George M’Clellan. 








ACADEMY UF FINE ARTS. 
ParLapetpeaia, March 26, 1834, 


The committee appointed ata meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, held 
on Wednesday the 19th of March, 1834, to investigate 
the condition of the Academy, and to suggest measures 
for its relief, beg leave to Reront: 

That they have diligently employed the time allotted 
to them for the purpose, in examining into the affairs of 
the institution, and they find that its whole debts, exclu- 
sive of the principal of ground rent, amounts to $6,778 
51; and its whole property is estimated at 49,550 00; 
leaving a balance in favor of the Academy of 42,771 49 
cents, 

The property of the Institution consists of the lot and 
building in Chesnut street, pictures, statues, casts, 
books, engravings, and impressions of antique gems, 
and an hundred and thirty-one shares of stock at present 
owned by the corporation. 

The annual resources are derived from occasional 
sales of stock, annual payments of stockholders, com- 
mutations for annual” payments, life subscriptions, and 
receipts from visitors. Of these sources of revenue, 
the only important ones have been of late years, the an- 
nual contributions of about one hundred and fifty-eight 





members, amounting to $316 00 
The average receipts from visitors, 574 53 
The whole income is, therefore $890 58 
From which a deduction of its ordinary 

expenses, including the ground rent, 600 00 





Will leave, if the debt were removed, a 

nett surplus per annum of $290 53 

So that if the Academy were free from the debt which 
is now threatening it with extinction, it could with cer- 
tainty continue, without further assistance, its useful in- 
fluence over the fine arts, and keep together a collec- 
tion certainly superior to any other in this country, and 
scarcely surpassed by that of any place, except the great 
capitals of Europe. 

A summary view of the value of the property of the 
Academy will clearly substantiate this assertion. Among 
its choice pictures, may be signalized the large painting 
by Alston, of the dead man revived by the bones of the 
prophet; for which was paid the sum of three thousand 
five hundred dollars. The ** Roman Charity,” an origi- 
nal of Murillo, purchased at Madrid, cost the Academy 


Jifteen hundred dollars, though worth a much larger 


sum. The Count de Survilleirs immediately recognized 
it, when he visited the Academy; and there can, there- 
fore remain no doubt of its genuineness and value. 

The late Allen Smith, Esq. during a long residence 
in Europe, with much taste, and at great pains and ex- 
pense, collected several valuable productions of the 
great masters. These were captured by the British, 
and carried into Halifax for adjudication, claimed by 
the Academy, to which Mr. Smith liberally assigned his 
right, they were restored to American hands, and are 
now in the rotunda of the Institution. Among them we 
particularly noticed a snow scene among hills, and a 
Marine view, both by Lucatelli. 

Besides these the Academy possesses 
A scene from Ovid’s Metamor- 

phoses, by 
Adam and Eve under temptation 
A dead Abel, very beautiful 
A Magdalen 
A scene by 
A Marine View 


Salvator Rosa, 
Carlo Lotti, 
Carlo Lotti. 
Corregio, 
Poussin, 
Capelle. 
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A Yard and Poultry Schouman, 
A Fruit Piece Van Os. 

A Spanish full length of Columbus - — 
An original of Washington, fulllength Stewart 


Besides many other pictures by good masters, of con- 
siderable value. 

We observed, also, on the walls, copies of some great 
works, such as, 

The descent from the Cross, presented to the Cathe- 
dral at Baltimore, by Louis XVIII. 

Raphael’s Madona. 

The Farnese Hercules, by Leslie 

Gil Blas in the Cave, by Sully, after Opie. 

Tribute money, by Sully, after Reubens. 

Napoleon on the Alps, by Lawrence, after David 


THE MASONIC INSTITUTION. 
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liberality of Philadelphia, is threatened with total ruin 
by a small debt of less than seven thousand dollars. If 
once overthrown, the committee believe that it could 
not again, by any probable contingency, be placed on 
an equally excellent footing. It is, therefore, with 
great earnestness and solicitude that they request the 
immediate attention to this important matter, of not 
only the stockholders, but all others who take pleasure 
in viewing these sublime productions of genius and 
taste, or who desire to retain for our beautiful city, a 
choice ornament, the product of the labor and the for- 
tunate accidents of thirty years. A single blow now 
threatens to destroy irreparably, and to render un- 
availing to the artist, the finest school of the arts which 
our country now possesses, or will, after its dissolution, 


To the liberality of individuals, the Academy is in- | probably ever possess. 


debted for the temporary possession of a number of 


valuable pictures. Among these may be mentioned, a | 


To enable the institution to continue its fostering 
care of the arts, and its agreeable exhibitions for the 


Hunting piece, representing Diana and her nymphs, the | public, it will be necessary to ra'se not less than five 


property of the Count Survilliers, 
by Reubens, and has been bid for, at the price of four- 
teen thousand dollars, which was refusec. It is slight- 
ly injured by the fire which consumed the owners resi- 
dence at Bordentown, but is not materially lessened in 
value, For other good works, the Academy is indebt- 


this great work is | thousand dollars; and for that purpose the following 


suggestions are offered in the form of resolu'ions, 
Resolved, That an attempt be made to raise a sum, 
for the use of the Academy, of not less than five thou- 
sand dollars, and by the following means, viz: 
Ist. By placing in the hands of a number of the Di- 


ed to Miss Hamilton, Mrs. Deas, Chas, Graff, Levitt | rectors and Stockholders; books, authorising them to 


Harris, and Stephen Kingston, Esquires, 


be called voluntary contributions, with the condition 


Excellent as are the paintings, tlre Committee were | annexed, that no one shall be called on for the amount 


more forcibly struck with the extent and beauty of | 


Statues, and Casts, &c. in the Gallery, and must con- 
gratulate both the public and the Academy on the pos- 
session of such a treasure. 

The greater part of these casts were made in Paris, 
for the Institution, at the request of our public agent 
there. They were made too by the Royal artists, un- 
der an order from Napoleon, when his extensive con- 
quests had brought to the capital of France, nearly all 
the great works of art which had been produced by 
the moderns, or which, surviving the ravages of time, 
and the hand of the spoiler, had descended from anti- 
quity. These casts, taken from splendid originals, are 
in the eye of taste, greatly preferable to the best mar- 
ble copies, and give a strong idea of the sublime genius 
of the ancients. The statues have been subsequently 
scattered abroad, and restored to their original own- 
ers, so that it would not be possible perhaps again to 
obtain casts of them. 

In surveying the gallery, we noticed the Venus di 
Medici, Venus of the capital, Venus of the Bath, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Torse of Hercules, the fighting 
and the dying Gladiator, Laocoon and his children in 
the folds of the gigantic serpent, and many other of 
those works which must remain for ever unsurpassed. 

Among the casts of Canova’s works, we observe the 
beautiful Graces, presented by Dr. John G. Clarke. 
The cast cost him, with the charge of transportation, 
four hundred dollars. There are also casts of Canova’s 
Venus, Canova’s Hebe, Canova’s Perseus with the 
head of Medusa, and a colossal cast of Milo, caught by 
the rebounding oak, and devoured by wolves, present- 
ed to the Academy by J. Laugh, Esq. of London. 

The gigantic statue of Ceres, brought to this country 
and munificently presented to the Academy by Com- 
modore Patterson, is curious, both for the excellence 
of the execution and the history of its removal. It was 
found at Megaria, and purchased for six thousand 
dollars by an English connoisseur, who fuiled in his ef- 
forts to remove it. Our public spirited and enterpris- 
ing countryman was employed, with two hundred men, 
for three days in conveying it to his ship. 

The library contains many very rare and expensive 
works, some of which are out of print. Some of the 
finest of these are the gifts of Napoleon. In this de- 

artment are between twenty and thirty cases of very 
ne impressions of ancient gems of the rarest character. 

Such is a very imperfect view of the Institution which, 
unique in our country, and honorable to the taste and 





of this subscription, unless the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars shall have been obtained before the end of the 
year 1834. 
2d. By making an effort to sell the shares of stock 
yet in the possession of the corporation; and 
3d. By lowering the commutation of the annual con- 
tribution to ten dollars, and endeavouring to induce 
stockholders to make commutations. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) J. K. MITCHEL, 
ISAAC HAYES, 
JOHN R. COATES, 
SAML. P. GRIFFITTS, Jr. 
Committee. 





THE MASONIC INSTITUTION, 
Mr. STEVENS, from the Committee appointed to 


| investigate the Masonic Institution, made the following 


REPORT. 


That numerous petitions, signed by a large number 
of highly respectable citizens of this Commonwealth, 
have been presented tu the Legislature,stating their be- 
lief that the Masonic Institution is associated for purpo- 
poses inconsistent with the equal rights and privileges, 
which areshe birth right of every freeman; that they are 
bound together by secret obligations and oaths, illegal, 
immoral, and blasphemous; subversive of all public 
laws, and hostile to the pure administration of jus'ice, 
They ask fora Legislative investigation into the truth 
of these charges, and if supported,a legislative remedy, 
And, for the purpose of obtaining authentic proof, they 
ask for the appointment of a committee with ‘* power 
to send for persons and papers.” In pursuance of 
what was supposed to be the prayer of the petitioners, 
a committee was appointed, and the petitions referred 
to them. The committee met and organized; and sup- 
posing it to be their duty to proceed to investigate the 
charges made against the Masonic Institution, and thus 
referred to them, gave the Clerk of the House a pre- 
cipe for a supena for witnesses, to be by him issued, 
and, in the usual way, signed by the Speaker. The 
committee could not hesitate as to their right to in- 
quire into the truth of the charges, for the investigation 
of which, they had been specially appointed. Never 
did they suppose they had been commanded by the 
House to perform their duty without being clothed with 
the power asked for by the petitionets, and indispen- 
sably necessary and incident to its faithful and intelli- 
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gent discharge. The Clerk and Speaker of 
thought otherwise, and declined issuing the subpena. 
The committee appealed to the House to grant explic- 
itly the questioned power. It was objected to, on the 
ground, (among others, ) that it would subject refracto- 
ry witnesses to punishment for contempt, if they refus- 
ed to testify: a power which the House seemed dispos- 
ed not to exercise towards masonic witnesses. To ob- 
viate this objection,the committee consented so to mo- 
dify the resolution as to give them power to take the 
testimony of such witnesses only, as would appear and 
testify voluntarily before them. The House. by a vote of 
every member, except two,of all parties not politically up- 
posed to Masonry, refused the request, The committee 
were thus prohibited from ascertaining by legal testi- 
mony the true character of Free Masonry, as practised 
in Pennsylyania. Nor could they (fail) to view that 
decision as a plain intimation by the House, of their un- 
willingness to have the secret designs, principles. and 
practices of that institution authentically established, 
and made known to the people. Feeling themselves 
bound by that intimation, and treating it with the re- 
spect which is always due to the wish of this body, the 
committee feel themselves constrained not to make use 
of the proof within their power, taken in other States, 
to develope its iniquities. Such proof might and would 
be met with the allegation that it might be ‘* New York, 
but was not Pennsylvania Masonry.” To establish the 
identity of Pennsylvania and New York Masonry, bya 
Legislative eommittee vested with adequate power, is 
left to a future time and other hands. To suppose that it 
will not soon take place would be a foul, and unwar- 
ranted libel on the intelligence and firmness of the free- 
men of this Commonwealth, 

Yo show the necessity of the power asked for, and 
to justify their failure to make a more extended report 
on the subject confided to them, the committee will 
briefly state the nature and quality of the testimony 
which they had intended to present to. this House. That 
the evidence might be above suspicion, they had deter- 
mined to call before them none but adhering masons, 
who could not be suspected of testifying out of hostili- 
ty to the institution. To leave no doubt as to the char- 
acter of the witnesses, it was proposed to examine the 
masonic members of this House, and of the Cabinet. It 
was particularly desirable, and intended that the Go- 
vernor of the Commonwealth should become a wit- 
ness, and have a full opportunity of explaining under 
oath, the principle and practices of the Order, of which 
he is so conspicuous a member. 

It was thought that the papers in his possession 
might throw much light on the question, how far Ma- 
sonry secures, political and executive favor. Their in- 
spection would have shown whether it be true, that ap- 
plications for offices have been founded on masonic 
merit, and claimed as masonic rights. Whether in such 
applications the ‘‘ significant symbols,”’ and ‘* mystic 
watchwords” of masonry have been used. And in how 
many cases, such applications have been successful in 
procuring executive patronage. It might not have been 
unprofitable, also {o inquire how many of the convict- 
ed felons, who have been pardoned by the present Go- 
vernor, are ** brethren of the mystic tye” and connect- 
ed by blood or politics, with members of that institu- 
tion; and how few of those,who could boast of no such 
connection, have been successful in similar applica- 
tions- 

The committee might possibly have deemed it ne- 
cessary, in the faithful discharge of their duty, to have 
called before them some of the Judges, who are ma- 
sons, to ascertain whether in their official character the 
“grand hailing sign had been ever handed, sent or 
thrown” to them by either of the parties litigant; and 
if so, what had been the result of the trial. This would 
have been obviously proper, as one of the charges 


against masonry is its partial and corrupt influence in 
courts of justice. 























the House Who the witnesses were to be, was distinctly an- 


nounced to the House, by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, in the discussion of his resolution. The House de- 
cided that no evidence should be taken; every member 
of the masonic institution present voting in the nega- 
live. The committee have deemed this brief history of 
legislative proceedings necessary to justify them for 
failing to make a report which is anxiously looked for 
by the people. 

The committee are aware that most of those who op- 
posed the power to send for ‘* persons and papers” 
did it on the avowed grounds that it was unnecessary, 
as the principles of masonry were fully disclosed and 
known. For themselves, the committee have no hesi- 
tancy in saying, that Masonry is no longer a secret to 
any but those who wilfully make it so: and that its 
principles and practices are as dangerous and atro- 
cious as its most violent opponents have declared. 
They take pleasure, however, in saying, that a great 
majority of its members regret its doctrines, habitually 
disregard its principles, and in honesty, honour and 
patriotism are inferior to none of their fellow citizens, 
It is the duty of government, while it looks with chari- 
ty and forbearance on the past, to take care that in fu- 
ture none of our respectable citizens shall be entrapped 
into such degrading and painful thraldom. To effect 
this object, and to give those who prcfess to be morally 
opposed to masonry, an opportunity to record such op- 
position, the committeee report a bill “ to prohibit in 
future, the administration of Masonic, Odd Fellow’s, 
and all other secret and extra-judicial oaths, obliga- 
tions, and promises in the nature of oaths,” 

An act to prohibit the administration and reception of 
Masonic, Odd Fellow’s, and all other secret extra- 
judicial oaths, obligations and promises in the nature 
of oaths. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Gen- 
eral Assembly met; and it is hereby enacted by autho- 
rity of the same, 

That, from and after the passing of this act, no person 
within this Commonwealth, shall administer or receive 
any Masonic, Odd Fellow’s, nor other secret extra- 


judicial oath, obligation or promise in-the nature of an 


oath, or shall aid, abet, or assist in so doing, under the 
penalty for the first offence, of twenty-five dollars; for 
the second offence of fifty dollars; for the third offence 
of one hundred dollars to be recovered as debts of like 
amount are now recoverable by law, the one half to go 
to the use of the informer, and the other half to the com- 
mon school fund of the county, and for the fourth of. 
fence, on conviction thereof, in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace, of the proper county, the person 
so offending shall be forever after incapable of holding 
any office of honor, profit or trust within this Common. 
wealth. In order to insure the conviction of offenders 
againt this act, the person administering the oath, obli- 
gation or promise, shall bea good witness, and compel- 
led to testify against the person who received it, and all 
aiders and abetters; and the person who received #t, 
shallin like manner be a witness against him who admin- 
istered it, and all his abettors; andany one of the aiders 
and abetters shall in like manner be a witness against 
him who administered or received said oath, obligation 
or promise, and against each and every one of the aiders 
and abettors; provided that the person thus madea 
witness, shall never be liable to any prosecution, fines 
or penalties for having been concerned in any offence 
to which he shall have thus testified. 





From the Perry (Perry Co ) Fores‘er. 
EXTRAORDINARY GALE, 
Twenty buildings destroyed. 
SmeTurort, Pa. March 22, 1834. 
The most serious hurricane which was ever witnessed 
in this section of the country, took place at Lymans- 
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ville, Potter county, on Thursday last, 20th instant, 
about 4 o’clock, P. M.; the particulars of which, as re- 
lated by Mr. John Earle, jr. who was an eye-witness to 
the sad catastrophe, are briefly as follows: 

It commenced on the point of the hill, south of the 
village, and taking a northerly direction, it levelled the 
timber in its course, till it came to the Saw Mill,which 
it entirely demolished. Next the Pail Factory, in which 
there were four persons, who were blown several rods, 
and two of them slightly injured, was blown down.— 
Next the house formerly occupied by Major Lyman, 
taking the upper story off, and making a complete 
wreck of the lower; also the shed and wagon house 
were literally torn to pieces. Next the house occupied 
by William Crosby was blown down, with Mr. C., his 
wife, and three children; but fortunately none were in- 
jured, Next a large house formerly occupied by Harry 
Lyman, was unroofed,and the body very much injured; 
also on the opposite side of the street, a large barn and 
forty foot shed, were levellet to the ground, Next 
three log buildings—a school house, dwelling house, 
and blacksmith shop, were unroofed. Next the dwell- 
ing house of Cephas Nelson was unroofed. Next aj 
barn belonging to Almond Woodcock was also blown 
down, in which there were two span of horses and 
three boys;—one of the horses was killed and the 
others slightly injured: the boys were blown about 
twelve rods, and one of them (a son of Mr. W.) had 
his thigh broken. Next two houses and a barn,belong- 
ing to Mr. Bellis; the barn was blown down and the 
houses unroofed. Nexta house and barn of Mr. Al. 
mond Woodcock; the house was unroofed and the 
barn blown down. Continuing its course in a northern 
direction it terminated its destructive effects about a 
mile north of the village. 

All the timber in its range was entirely swept to the | 
ground, and fences and orchards completely destroyed. | 
The whole village presents a general mass of ruins. | 
The fields are completely covered with boards, timber | 
and shingles, which were blown from the buildings. | 
Every building in the village was either destroyed or | 
very materially injured: and what is more remarkable, 
no lives were lost! The loss must no doubt be seriously 
felt by many. ‘he hail were measured for curiosity, 
and several measuréd five inches in circumference. 





THE NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA CA- 
NALS. 

Our canal was open on the 8th of March, and might 
have been open a month earlier, had it not been delay- 
ed by some additions to the aqueduct.—The New York 
canals are to open on the 17th of April.—Here, then, is 
a difference of forty days in the time of opening these | 
canals—forty days, during which the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal will enjoy a monopoly of the transportation busi- 
ness. This, too, is a most favorable year for New York 
—in ordinary years, this monopoly will last still long 
er. This, truly, is a great advantage, and we are not 
surprised to find that New York politics are opposed to 
Pennsylvania interests.—-Pitts, Gaz. 











STATE TREASURY. 
** Treasury Office of Pennsylvnia, 2 
March 28th, 1834. 
**To the Honorable the House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania. 

** Gentlemen—in obedience to your resolution of 
yesterday, I herewith transmit a statement exhibiting 
the ** amount of revenue that has been paid into the 
Treasury, &c.’’ since the commencement of the present 
fiscal year, exclusive of $500,000, the amount of per- 
manent loans for the purposes of internal improvement, 
per acts of 1833, received from Messrs. S. and M. Al- 
len during the current year. 

Very respectfully 

Your ob’t serv’t, 

A. MAHON, State Treasurer.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





[ Arare 








Statement of the amount of revenue paid into the 
State Treasury, from the Ist of November, 1833, (the 
commencement of the present fiscal vear) to the 27th 
of March, 1834, from the following sources, viz: 





Canal tolls ‘ ‘ $42,685 97 
Tax on certain offices . ; 155 06 
Tax on writs, &c. . 2,407 80 
Auction duties . R 30,779. 12 
Tavern licenses : ° 40,881 80 
Retailing licenses . : 41,925 34 
Hawkers and pedlars licenses 2,930 70 
Tin and clock pedlars licenses 1,696 56 
Pamphlet laws 102 43 
Collateral Inheritances 8,121 47 
County rates and levies ° 83,827 96 
Tax on personal property . ; 10,712 57 
Tax on bank dividends ; 72,463 48 
Dividends on turnpike, bridge and naviga- 
tion stock . ; ‘ 14,781 17 
Fees of the Secretaries office 148 95 
Lands and Land office fees ; 16,331 65 
State maps ‘ ° 118 05 
Militia and exempt fines ‘ 633 20 
Dividends on Bank stock 71,615 00 
Old debts and miscellaneous 821 26 
Auction commissions . 600 00 
Premiums on loans appropriated by act of 
1826, to payment of interest ; 67,550 00 
511,289 56 
Balance in the Treasury 31st Oct, last 367,423 30 








$878,712 8&6 
Porctatron or Pitrspure, 38 Years Aco.—In look- 
ing over an old file of the Pittsburg Gazette, we noticed 
the following paragraph in that paper, of the 9th of 
January, 1796, which is the earliest authentic account 
of the population of this place:— 
** The number of inhabitants in the borough of Pitts- 
burg. as taken by the Assessors, during the last week, 


| amounts to one thousand three hundred and fifty-five. 





First MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN THE WESTERN 
Countnry.—In the Gazette, of June 24th, 1797, we read 
as follows— 

“This Paper is made in the Western Country,—It is 
with great pleasure we present to the public the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, printed on paper made by Messrs. Jack- 
son & Sharpless, on Redstone Creek, Fayette County. 
Writing paper of all kinds and qualities, as well as 
printing paper, will be made at this mill; thisis of great 
importance to the inhabitants of the country, not only 
because it will be cheaper than that which is brought 
across the mountains, but it will keep a large sum of 
money inthe country which is yearly sent out for this 
article.” 





____- THE REGISTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 5, 1834, 


In the present number of the Register will be found 
the report of a Committee of the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of Fine Arts,in relation to the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of that institution. ~We earnesly request the at- 
tention of our readers to this document. Only five 
thousand dollars are required to ensure the permanen- 
cy of the Academy,—and certainly there is a sufficien- 
cy of taste and liberality in this community to prevent 
the disgrace it would incur, were the valuable collec- 
tion of paintings and casts formed by the Academy at 
considerable expense and trouble,to be broken up for 
the want of so small a sum. 
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